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sions and can all be rolled back against 
the wall so that the floor space is left 
entirely open. In this way the hall can 
be used for lectures and . exhibitions 
simultaneously, it only requiring a few 
minutes for transformation. The screens 
move on overhead rails and are strong 
enough to carry with absolute safety the 
weight of the exhibits. The lighting of 
the .hall is also arranged in such a way 
that the lights can be moved according 
to the location of the screens. If the 
exhibition is a small one, one or two of 
the screens may be used and the others 
left against the wall. In other words, 
the room is as elastic as possible and the 
problem of economy of space seems to 
have been most admirably solved. 

NEWS ITEMS. 

Mr. John W. Alexander will give the 
Seammon lectures at the Art Institute 
of Chicago during the coming winter. 
These lectures were given by Mr. Blash- 
field last year and by Mr. Kenyon Cox 
the year before last. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts announces the addition to its 
faculty of the following artists: Miss 
Violet Oakley, Mr. Philip L. Hale, Mr. 
Emil Carlsen and Mr. J. Alden Weir. 

Mr. L. Earle Rowe, for some years 
assistant in charge of Egyptian Art in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has 
been appointed Director of the Rhode 
Island School of Design and has already 
entered upon the duties of his new 
position. 

Prof. T. Lindsey Blaney, head of the 
Department of European Literature and 
History of European Art in the Central 
University of Kentucky, and chairman 
of the American Federation of Arts' 
Committee on the Teaching of the His- 
tory of Art in Universities, has been 
made head of the Department of Ger- 
manics in the Rice Institute for the Ad- 
vancement of Letters, Science and Art, 
at Houston, Texas, which is to be form- 
ally opened in October. 



The Metropolitan Museum announces 
an exhibition of some thirty-five paint- 
ings of the Italian School from the col- 
lection of Mrs. L. E. Holden, of Cleve- 
land, to be held early in the autumn. 
The collection, which was largely ac- 
quired from Mr. James Jackson Jarves 
in the late sixties when the other part 
of the Jarves collection was deposited 
with the Trustees of Yale University, 
has been lent indefinitely to the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

Mr. William Woodward, of New Or- 
leans, and Mrs. Charles Scheuber, of 
Fort Worth Texas, have been appointed 
to represent the American Federation of 
Arts at the formal opening of the Rice 
Institute in Houston, Texas, which will 
occur on the 10th, 11th and 12th of 
October. 

A notable exhibition of paintings by 
John Lavery, A. R. A., opened in the 
Albright Gallery, Buffalo, on September 
15th. It comprises thirty-nine canvases, 
two of which have been lent by the 
Luxembourg, and will continue until the 
21st of October. 



IN THE MAGAZINES 

The current number of the Architec- 
tural Record is specially notable. To it 
Montgomery Schuyler contributes an 
article of more than passing interest on 
"The Architecture of Mexico," Robert 
C. Spencer writing of "The House of 
Moderate Cost" gives estimates and ad- 
vice which must prove of practical serv- 
ice to prospective house builders and 
which are not readily to be obtained; 
Arthur G. Byne describes the First Bap- 
tist Church of Pittsburgh, designed by 
B. G. Goodhue of the firm of Cram, 
Goodhue and Ferguson, which is a com- 
bination of Continental and Insular 
Gothic freely interpreted; and Francis 
R. Bacon tells of new developments in 
German architecture noted on a recent 
holiday sojourn in Munich. Mr. Schuy- 
ler declares that it is quite irresistible 
not to urge every "budding American 
architect" to avail himself of an im- 
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mediate opportunity to visit Mexico, and 
suggests that some patriotic Pan-Ameri- 
can would do "a very great service by 
instituting a 'Prix de Mexico' to offset 
.and counterbalance the Prix de Rome." 
Of the planning of ancient cities in 
Mexico as well as of their upbuilding 
Mr. Schuyler has much that is interest- 
ing to say. 

In the September number of The Cen- 
tury Magazine reproductions are given 
of two of a series of eight mural decora- 
tions painted by Robert Winthrop Chan- 
ler for the country house of Mr. Harry 
Payne Whitney. In an accompanying 
note is told how these were produced, 
coat upon coat of black paint being 
overlaid until an enamel surface was 
secured on which the designs were em- 
bossed and painted in a medium com- 
posed of aluminum, silver and Chinese 
white. The general effect is said to be 
that of the Savonnerie tapestries of the 
seventeenth century at Passy. The de- 
signs include many figures and represent 
quite animated scenes. 

"The Field of Art" in Scribner's Mag- 
azine is devoted, in the September num- 
ber, to an article by Frank Weitenkampf, 
Curator of the Department of Prints 
of the New York Public Library, on 
American Painter-Etchers in which is 
noted the revival of interest in this 
branch of art and the excellence of the 
work now being produced by a number 
of young American artists. 

The leading article in the Interna- 
tional Studio is by George Leland Hun- 
ter on "Tapestries in America." Men- 
tion is made of works produced in this 
country as well as of famous examples 
imported. 

BOOK REVIEWS 

HOMER MARTIN, POET IN LAND- 
SCAPE, BY FRANK JEWETT MATHER, 
Jr. Privately printed by Frederic Fairfield 
Sherman. Price $12.50. 

This admirable monograph, by Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., of which only two 
hundred and fifty copies have been 
printed, is a real contribution to the his- 
tory of American art. Beginning with 
Whistler's whimsical introduction — "Gen- 



tlemen, this is Homer Martin. He 
doesn't look as if he were, but he is" — 
Mr. Mather sketches what he, himself, 
calls a shadow-picture of the man whose 
wit was as brilliant as his art was dis- 
tinguished and whose friendship was re- 
garded as "a patent of nobility" by men 
of mark. The narrative of TMartin's life 
which follows is sad and at the same 
time inspiring for with the hardships 
was born courage and out of the weak- 
ness came strength. It is, moreover, 
from first to last a chronical of noble 
friendships. In the last pathetic days 
it was these which lightened the shad- 
ows. Homer Martin was essentially a 
poet-painter and Mr. Mather makes a 
strong and rational plea for the estimate 
of the merit of his work being based 
upon the emotion it evokes rather than 
upon its technique. He says, "There is 
abroad an ultra-romantic assumption 
that we are always bound to accept the 
point of view of the artist, but perfectly 
at liberty to object to his technique. 
Precisely the reverse is the case. His 
point of view having all sorts of general 
and vital implications, we are entirely 
free to accept or reject, being bound 
merely to understand it, while the par- 
ticular rhetoric of his expression, being 
idiosyncratic and necessary, we must 
accept, and the less we bother about it 
the better. To do otherwise is to miss 
the whole point." With regard to his 
own personal viewpoint the writer 
frankly states that while "for variety, 
copiousness and vitality, Inness, Wins- 
low Homer and perhaps Wyant are 
Martin's superiors, coming nearer to 
meeting the usual notion of the great 
painter," yet he would sacrifice all their 
works if he might keep the "Manor 
House" or "Adirondack Scenery." Oddly 
enough Martin's appreciation during his 
life as well as since his death has come 
chiefly from men outside his profession. 
"Saving only La Farge and Vedder," 
Mr. Mather says, "I have never heard a 
painter speak in unreserved praise of 
Martin's work." He points out, fur- 
thermore, that from the first Martin had 
"about all the support that an artist had 
the right to expect from contemporary 



